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MORALITY AS COERCION OR PERSUASION. 

M. C. OTTO. 

TTTJMANITY owes a debt to the man who carries a 
•*■ •*■ proposition to its logical conclusion. Even in those 
cases where the demonstration collapses at last through the 
force of its own logic, this very failure is gain. We have 
learned at least, if the attempted proof is thoroughgoing, 
that a certain proposition cannot be established in a cer- 
tain way. As a classic instance we have the philosopher 
Hume's contention that the world is a constellation of 
psychological atoms, and the mind a swarm of impressions 
and ideas. Hume's famous Treatise is not rendered value- 
less when it has been shown to harbor numerous fallacies, 
or, when, upon turning to his speculations they appear to 
us, as he confesses they did very often to him himself, ' ' so 
cold and strained and ridiculous" that we cannot find it in 
our hearts to enter into them any further. One thing, at 
all events, is made clear by Hume's original, comprehen- 
sive, and luminous failure, — that scepticism is philosophi- 
cal suicide. 

This reflection is occasioned by the reading of Professor 
McGilvary's brilliant discussion entitled, "The Warfare of 
Moral Ideals." 1 The thesis is the one defended by Thrasy- 
machus in Plato's Republic — that might makes right; but 
Professor McGilvary comes to the support of this thesis 
with such exceptional dialectical skill, such acquaintance 
with the psychology of men and events, such clarity, grace, 
and vigor of style that the argument gets a new authority. 

1 Hibbert Journal, vol. xiv, No. 1, p. 48 S. 
Vol. XXXI— No. 1. 
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Moreover, the wide acceptance of the Darwinian hypothe- 
sis that survival is the symbol of fitness in biology has 
biased the modern mind in favor of the conception that 
moral ideals merely represent survival in the field of con- 
duct. And the war through which we have just passed 
has given powerful endorsement to this view. We were led 
to believe that in a national crisis everyday moral senti- 
ments may be more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. Victory seemed to depend upon laying aside 
a moral attitude slowly acquired, and substituting for it a 
more primitive, because a more virile, warlike temper. 
Not only so. Leaders who appealed to our sense of right 
and justice when there was danger of defeat appeared to 
lose interest in moral considerations once victory was 
assured. Some have gone so far as frankly to justify the 
exploitation of a people's moral convictions by those more 
directly responsible for national success. As a result of 
these and other influences the doctrine that right is what- 
ever the stronger can force the weaker to accept has been 
lifted to a new level of cogency. Ever increasing num- 
bers of aggressive people are disposed to look upon conduct 
as a problem of what can be "put over," while less aggres- 
sive spirits are tempted to voice their disillusion in the 
words of Euripides: 

miserable virtue! thou art but a word, 

And I have been following thee as a real thing! 

The issue raised in Professor McGilvary's paper was 
therefore never so timely as at present. Even those who 
repudiate the doctrine that right is merely another name 
for might owe a special debt to this straightforward de- 
fence of that view. For "whoever is anxious," as Mill 
said, "that' a discussion should go to the bottom of a sub- 
ject, must rejoice to see the opposite side of the question 
worthily presented." If there ever was a time to deal 
superficially with morality that time is clearly not now. 
We are threatened with the radical reconstruction of our 
most fundamental conceptions of life. Nor is it any longer 
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possible to frighten and coerce the mass of men by formal 
logic or divine revelation. Unless we are prepared to 
trust the outcome of so momentous an issue to the ele- 
mental emotions of men and women we shall need to face 
the situation frankly and fully. We shall need to back 
this question into a corner and demand an unambiguous 
answer. If morality is the last great superstition, if life is 
in reality a regardless struggle for survival, let the brutal 
truth be public. The very sternness of the fact may re- 
deem the situation. If, on the other hand, a morality of 
genuine authority, and life as something more than ill- 
disguised warfare are intellectually defensible, the gain 
will be great. A way will then have been found out of 
our present uncertainty, not to say hypocrisy, and there 
will be no further occasion for apologizing to our intellect 
for the desire to live a good life. Indeed, intelligence will 
be recognized as the foundation of goodness. 

Professor McGilvary's argument reduced to its bare out- 
line, to what William James would have called its fighting 
weight, comes to something like this: 2 

The history of ethics has been largely that of attempts 
to set forth some incontrovertible principle or principles 
which must be used to decide in the individual case what 
is moral and what is immoral. The number of these prin- 
ciples has been great. It would seem that where so many 
principles are put forward, each alleged to be beyond perad- 
venture, but each conflicting with the. others, the natural 
conclusion should be that there are no infallible principles, 
and that morality is relative. Professor McGilvarydoes 
not propose to disprove the absoluteness of morality. It 
is, he says, a very wise man — or a fool — who knows that 
there is no Absolute. We are uncertain. Most of us can 
do no more than wonder with varying degrees of credulity 
or incredulity, of interest or indifference. But however 



2 Although quotation marks are omitted, this summary is for the most part 
in Professor McGilvary's own forceful language. 
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great may be our uncertainty regarding eternal ethical 
truth, we are compelled to act. Professor McGilvary 
intends to show only that we can make right and wrong 
out of such materials as are at our disposal and can very 
well make shift with the result. 

Coming to the central problem of relativistic morality — 
the question of a moral standard — Professor McGilvary 
proceeds to lay bare the method by which the conflict 
among moral ideals is resolved. His answer is indicated, 
he says, in the title of his paper. It is always a matter of 
warfare. The adjudication of differences between moral 
ideals is the result of an actual fight eventuating in the 
victory of one ideal over another. Where appearances 
point to a contrary conclusion, the standard by which the 
difference is settled is itself one which has come to be ac- 
cepted because of its victory in a previous contest. 

For proof Professor McGilvary appeals to history. When 
the government first took the control of criminal law into 
its own hands public sentiment was against the usurpa- 
tion. It was the strength of the Crown as compared with 
the growing weakness of the clan that gave victory to the 
principle of State control. The will of the stronger formed 
the basis of the new justice. In the course of time ideas 
of what was right were moulded upon the practice which 
had come to prevail, and what a short time before was 
fought as an intolerable infringement is now regarded by 
most people as a self-evidencing right. So too of negro 
slavery in America. Here certain differences in political 
and economic practices gave use to divergent ideals in 
North and South. How was the question of the Tight- 
ness or wrongness of slavery settled? By force of arms. 
Slavery was proved to be wrong, are Professor McGilvary's 
words, because its advocates did not prove to be strong. 
Might made right. So of any number of instances that 
could be recited to point the same moral. 

Two qualifications must be kept in mind. Professor 
McGilvary admits that the doctrine is "a damnable her- 
esy" if too limited in time. The triumph of a cause by 
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force of arms does not decide the issue immediately but 
gradually. It must also be noted that the weapons used 
in moral warfare are not all carnal. In the moral armory 
we find, along with material instruments, tools of another 
temper. Every virile moral judgment is such a weapon; 
so are praise and blame, and punishment forged by an 
alloy of condemnation and force. At first men act instinc- 
tively in morality as elsewhere. They believe that an act 
is really right or wrong, actually deserving of praise or 
punishment. But the sophisticated man sees that moral 
approbation and disapprobation are means used for the 
protection of one's ideals and the annihilation of their 
rivals; that they are weapons of warfare. 

The moral to be drawn from the relativity of the moral 
ideal, says Professor McGilvary in his concluding para- 
graph, is to keep the fountains of desire ever flowing. As 
each individual stream of desires flows forward it will be 
joined by other streams and the mingled waters will with 
ever more majestic sweep press forward till at last they 
reach the ocean, from which again will be drawn waters to 
feed new springs whose turn it will be to keep the ocean 
full. 

The purpose of the discussion which follows is in no 
sense to challenge the relativity of morality. On that 
point I am glad to express my complete accord with Pro- 
fessor McGilvary. I am the more happy to do so since 
it was Professor McGilvary who, as my teacher, first intro- 
duced me to the conception. For this, which I now regard 
as the most pregnant idea gained in my university course, 
I shall always be deeply indebted to him. Not an abso- 
lute morality, then, not a morality based upon eternal and 
immutable ethical truth, shall be contended for. On the 
contrary, in my judgment, the head and front of Professor 
McGilvary's offending is that his position is absolutistic. 
It seems to me that Professor McGilvary is fully justified in 
holding that "where so many principles are put forward, 
each alleged to be beyond peradventure, but each conflict- 
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ing with the others, the natural conclusion would seem to 
be that there are no infallible principles, and that morality is 
relative." And I accept this conclusion with hope rather 
than with fear, because I too believe that "however it 
may be with the Absolute and his standards, we mortals, 
having no natural access thereunto, can make right and 
wrong out of such materials as are at our disposal and 
can very well make shift with the result." 

But here the way divides. According to Professor 
McGilvary the rejection of an absolute moral standard 
leaves us with nothing but might to adjudicate between 
ideals. When ideals conflict, the only recourse is to fight 
it out. "What diverges from our standards," he says, 
"is wrong — when measured by these standards; and it is 
false modesty not to insist on our standards because for- 
sooth there are other standards which have the same foot- 
ing in the world as ours." Since the issue between ideals 
is determined by the issue, it is cowardly, so he argues, not 
to do one's utmost that one's ideals triumph over all op- 
posed to them. I am unable to agree that this is the nec- 
essary deduction from the relativity of morality. I see 
no reason, either logical or psychological, why the issue 
between conflicting ideals should be decided by each side 
closing its eyes to all ideals but its own. Why not invite 
the ideals to a conference, instead of compelling them to 
stand aside while their champions determine which can 
break the other's head? The claim that morality is rela- 
tive does not mean that no appeal is possible or desirable 
beyond the immediacy of desires. It simply means that 
morality is not formal, abstract, unrelated to the concrete 
wants and purposes of men. Relative morality is related 
morality. We can, to be sure, make it the servant of 
aggressiveness if we will. But to take the position that 
this is the only course open to us is to repudiate the rela- 
tivity of morality and to turn absolutist. Of this, more 
in a moment. 

Professor McGilvary, as we have seen, supports his con- 
tention by the appeal to history. There are at least two 
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difficulties connected with proving a case by generaliza- 
tions from history: one is the danger of oversimplifying 
the circumstances of the point in dispute, and another is 
the possibility of finding equally good historical evidence 
for diametrically opposite conclusions. The complexity of 
life and the mortality of events force the historian to rest 
his case upon a few facts selected from the mass of more or 
less relevant data, while the rest of us select from his selec- 
tion. Thus in the argument based on changes in legal 
procedure Professor McGilvary's treatment makes it diffi- 
cult to estimate the force of his proof or even to discover 
the exact nature of his position. He appears to say that 
it was "the strength of the Crown" or "the will of the 
stronger" and nothing more, that formed the basis of the 
new justice; but again, that it was the "victory of the 
Crown, by whatever means gained, and with whatever 
allies, that resulted in the newer conception of justice in 
criminal law." It makes a difference which is intended. 
Excluding the "allies" enormously oversimplifies the facts, 
while including them endangers the doctrine that justice 
is the will of the stronger. The use made of the illustra- 
tion gives the reader an entirely erroneous impression of 
how the change took place. One gets the impression that 
a powerful Crown took hold of the situation at the blood- 
feud stage, and, against public opinion, established the 
practice which is now regarded by most people as a self- 
evidencing right. The actual process, however, was in no 
sense so simple as that. Criminal law had developed 
through a series of stages, — blood money, compurgation, 
ordeal, etc., — each aiming at the securing of more even- 
handed justice than the appeal to combat could secure, 
before a powerful Crown took a hand. And even if each 
step in this process were shown to have involved an appeal 
to force, the general trend of the process was the elimina- 
tion of force as the decisive factor. This would seem to 
show the presence of another agent besides might. As 
well attempt to account for America's participation in the 
recent war without counting in a deep yearning for world- 
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peace and a deep hatred of militarism as to attempt to 
account for the change in question without counting in 
the desire for a more equitable method of trial. 

Similarly of the slavery illustration. "Slavery was 
proved to be wrong," we are told, "because its advocates 
did not prove to be strong." This again is most convinc- 
ing when not too closely associated with the intricacies of 
the actual situation. Let us admit, for the moment, that 
but for the Civil War slavery would still be regarded as 
right in America. It is now generally agreed that the 
greatest single factor in bringing about the war was what 
in a blanket-term we may call the abolition movement, or 
the organized sense of the wrongness of slavery. It was 
this which kept irritating the South and kept rolling up 
anti-slavery sentiment in the North, until finally out- 
raged feelings on both sides made war unavoidable. What 
logical justification is there for ignoring this factor? What 
ground is there for taking the position that this sense of the 
wrongness of negro slavery, which forced the gun into the 
soldier's hand, had nothing to do with outlawing slavery 
in the United States; that the sole causal factor was the 
soldier with the gun in his hand? It is just this persistent 
tendency in writers to abstract particular causal factors 
from a complicated causal background, and to make them 
alone responsible for social changes, which has led many 
people to look upon history as a less exciting kind of fiction. 

Suppose, however, that according to these cases it were 
established that might makes right, it is easy to show by 
a different selection of examples, that might has no such 
power. Between 1772 and 1795 Poland was three times 
partitioned among her neighbors Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia. Frederick the Great frankly admitted that this 
was an act of brigandage, and the judgment of mankind 
has never disputed him. In 1842 Great Britain, by an 
act of war, fastened the opium habit upon the Chinese 
people in order to provide a profitable market for the opium 
of India. Englishmen still blush at the memory of the 
Opium War. In 1846 the United States fought a bril- 
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liantly successful war against helpless Mexico. The pres- 
ent judgment of informed Americans, as represented by 
the practically unanimous verdict of American historians, 
still condemns this war as one of pure aggression. The 
English bombardment of Copenhagen, the settlements of 
the Congress of Vienna, the Belgian behavior in the Congo, 
the treatment of Ireland by the English are a few other 
illustrations of the same sort from modern history alone. 
Moral approval apparently does not follow the flag. Ac- 
cording to these examples it would appear that Professor 
McGilvary's claim is the precise contrary of the truth. 
Might may settle the issue of rightness for the time being, 
but not, as he claims, in the long run. Might may make 
right as long as the passions are in the saddle which war- 
fare always calls to the front, but ultimately it can no more 
determine the moral quality of the result of its employ- 
ment that a child can have the moon by reaching for it. 

In a way Professor McGilvary may be said to have 
anticipated both these objections, — the first, by the con- 
tention that where some standard besides might seems to 
have had a part in the settlement, this standard itself 
came to be accepted as the result of a previous fight; the 
second, in these words: "If we, looking back upon the 
course of history, decline to acknowledge that in any par- 
ticular case might was right, it is because another might 
has meanwhile arisen and brought our sentiments into 
accord with its sway." But this invitation to an infinite 
regress is in effect a hegging of the question, since the very 
point in dispute is precisely whether our sentiments of 
right are in every case the product of an antecedent might. 

In spite of what has just been said I confess that the 
argument appears to have a good deal of force. Perhaps 
the difficulty is that the word "might" vacillates in mean- 
ing. Of course, if we use the word might for all those forces, 
whatever they may be, which co-operate in bringing about 
a change in moral outlook (and that at times appears to 
be what Professor McGilvary has in mind), then might is 
indeed responsible for the moral ideals a people may from 
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time to time espouse. But in that case the word has be- 
come symbol for so much that it has lost all distinctive 
meaning and, what is of most importance in this connec- 
tion, has lost the specific meaning which gives and has 
given the 'might is right' doctrine its unique character 
among moral theories. To persuade another to give up 
his ideal for yours or for a compromise-ideal in which both 
his and yours find partial, since they cannot both find full 
realization, requires power, or, if one wishes so to speak, 
the exercise of might. Still, persuasion is one thing and 
coercion is another. In the former case the compelling 
power is exercised by the ideal itself (however much skill 
may be required to set the ideal off to advantage), while in 
the latter case the compelling power is exercised by some- 
thing external to the ideal. In the one case the ideal func- 
tions significantly and in the other case it does not. I find 
it impossible to read history in such wise as to convince 
myself that the expanding character of life, the capacity 
of men to envisage and to care for a wider and wider circle 
of ideals and for more and more refined ideals is the 
result, except indirectly, of the ability of the strong, the 
clever, the regardless to force their desires upon the rest. 
There is something in the face of aspiring humanity which 
may not be left out of account, though impossible of 
nice definition and perhaps ultimately unknowable. Un- 
doubtedly a hint of it might have been detected in the eyes 
of our rudest ancestors, as sometimes its presence appears 
to be suggested in the behavior of our yet more backward 
relatives in the animal kingdom. It has flowered, as far 
as our knowledge goes, in human intelligence, in man's 
ability to imagine a fairer life than the immediately expe- 
rienced one and in his skill gradually to translate the vision 
into fact. In my judgment it is to this rather than to 
physical strength or mental cleverness that moral prog- 
ress is due. 

It is not, however, my purpose to appraise the historical 
accuracy of the proof offered for the doctrine. For I as^ 
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sume that the paper under consideration is intended as a 
philosophical rather than a sociological discussion; that it 
aims to establish a theory of the nature of right and wrong 
rather than to consider how moral ideals rise and fall. I 
assume this in spite of the fact that the two points of view 
are not discriminated in this instance, as they generally 
are not by those who argue that might makes right. My 
justification is that only by avoiding the confusion of 
issue which grows out of the failure to make this distinction 
are we enabled to get to the heart of the question. Let it 
be granted that "the ideals of the victor gradually become 
the ideals of the vanquished," and that "the very descend- 
ants of those who were loudest in asserting the right of 
the eventually doomed cause look back upon the conflict 
as one for a mistaken principle." (The living are under 
the necessity and have the capacity to adjust themselves 
to the inevitable and the dead have no vote.) Let it be 
granted that might has not only played a large role in 
moral history (which it would be folly to deny), but the 
only role (which is by no means clear). Is that the end of 
the story? 

This question brings us face to face with the real issue — 
the nature and function of morality as conceived by those 
who contend that might makes right. It also brings us 
back to the point already touched upon, namely, the inher- 
ent absolutism of this position. At first blush, to be sure, 
nothing appears more obvious than the relativity of the 
morality contended for. Not only does Professor McGil- 
vary, for example, attack the proposition that morality 
implies an immutable standard, but he avows relative 
morality, and defends it against the charge that such mor- 
ality necessarily leads to disastrous consequences. Yet 
what Professor McGilvary really does is to substitute one 
form of absolutism for another. In place of an eternal, 
immutable ethical truth we now have an indefinite number 
of impulses, aims, purposes, ideals, each absolute in its 
own right. If they are relative to some accepted scheme 
of life, if they were subservient to a good set up after a sur- 
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vey of the situation in which they arose, then an adjust- 
ment might be attempted in harmony with this scheme or 
good. In that case we might agree that a way would have 
to be found to eliminate some desires, modify some, and 
give free play to others. Professor McGilvary makes it 
clear that this is not his position. Opposing ideals are, as 
far as possible, to be counted out. He disapproves of the 
person who would hesitate to push the claims of his own 
desires regardless of others and approves of him who has 
no such scruples. The reason for this is that there is no 
ideal to which other ideals may be called upon to surrender 
their prerogatives. All ideals, as he tells us, are on the 
same footing. In other words, because each desire is abso- 
lute nothing remains but might to adjudicate between 
them. Consequently, the method of settling issues be- 
tween opposing ideals is also absolute or fixed. It must 
necessarily be warfare. Even the plan to adjust such 
conflicts peacefully would be compelled to win its way, 
and to maintain itself, by force of arms. 

It seems, then, that this theory can scarcely claim to be 
relativistic. Can it claim to be moral? This is worthy of 
fuller consideration. As has been intimated, Professor 
McGilvary is more consistent than is customary. More 
consistent, for instance, than Treitschke. Treitschke 
taught that between nations there was no right but might. 
The only consideration for a nation was how best to ad- 
vance its own interests, regardless of the consequences to 
other nations. All intermediate means and ends were 
justified if they enhanced the national glory. Within a 
nation, on the other hand, might did not make right. Here 
morality demanded the fullest possible co-operation of 
man with man and the most complete self-surrender to 
the common good. The foes of this double-standard 
morality have roundly denounced it as wily sophistry. It 
was not sophistry. It was poor logic. In the case of an 
individual or an organization of individuals, Treitschke 
believed in an absolute standard of right and wrong mod- 
eled after Kant's categorical imperative, which he admired 
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almost as much as Kant himself did.- In the case of 
nations, however, he was convinced that no such standard 
existed, and consequently, in the case of conflicts of interest 
between nations Treitschke could see no alternative but an 
appeal to force. But this amounted to saying (and the 
Treitschkian philosophy has long been so interpreted) that 
between nations there can be no question of right and 
wrong but only one of expediency and power. Professor 
Mc Gil vary is a better logician. He properly sees no 
ground for applying the criterion to one set of ideals and 
not to another. Accordingly he applies to all conflicts 
of interests between man and man the doctrine that 
Treitschke applied to international conflicts only. 

Now the warfare doctrine applied in this thorough- 
going fashion would seem to abrogate morality altogether, 
just as its application to international situations abrogates 
morality in that field. Professor McGilvary is right in 
contending that the denial of absoluteness in moral stand- 
ards is not a denial of morality altogether; but his theory 
is the rejection of all standards. Obviously the appeal to 
force can only show who is strong, not who is wrong. To 
determine who is wrong some standard must be agreed 
upon which balances the ideals over against each other. 
To try out the fighting qualities of those who champion the 
ideals is simply to turn one's back upon the merits of the 
case. Occasions may arise when, under existing condi- 
tions, human nature will not permit the conflict to be 
decided in any other way, but the question is whether this 
is to be regarded as a temporary breakdown of the moral 
economy or its normal functioning. Warfare morality 
makes it the latter. Life simply is a war of each against 
all and all against each, and that is the end of the matter. 
In my judgment Hobbes was correct, — in such a state the 
terms right and wrong have no meaning. Under such con- 
ditions there is but one commandment, however it may be 
glossed over or refined: 

lay on Macduff; 
And damn'd be him that first cries 'Hold, enough 1' 
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That this is the consequence of what Huxley called "the 
gladiatorial theory of existence" would be obvious but for 
the interesting and significant fact that mankind believes 
morality to be something quite different. However vague 
the conception may be, however practice may fall short of 
profession, men and women acknowledge some sort of an 
ideal order superior in authority to things as they are. 
The language of every people is stocked with terms that 
reflect this faith. And this screens the warfare morality 
from being seen in its nakedness. For (a) it leads the 
advocates of this philosophy to employ ideas and terms 
which disguise its real significance, and (b) it prevents the 
reader from appreciating the full consequences of the doc- 
trine. Take as an instance, Professor McGilvary's state- 
ment that the weapons of moral warfare are not all carnal. 
"Every virile moral judgment," he says, "is itself such a 
weapon. . . . The moral judgment injects poison 
into the words it lets fly. It does not describe — it damns." 
Significant words when read in the light of the common 
faith just referred to; but what do they mean in a system 
where right is a name for might? In such a system is 
there anything specific for carnal to mean? It should be 
noted that Professor McGilvary's position is not that of 
Callicles in ancient or Carlyle and Nietzsche in modern 
times. The supremacy of the ideals of the stronger or the 
hero or the superman does not mean victory for what is 
really ethically best. His theory is that of Thrasymachus 
or Llano, that the interest of the stronger is exactly what 
right means. In such a system moral judgments are con- 
fessedly (as with Professor McGilvary) or else by implica- 
tion "powerful insidious means of gaining victory for our 
ideals," and nothing more. Yet if this were generally 
recognized, they would lose their moral character and with 
it their potency. A moral judgment is compelling just 
because it is believed to be a moral judgment, and not 
simply a smoke barrage under cover of which the moralizer 
aims to advance his own interests. By availing itself of 
the terminology of a rival theory, warfare morality induces 
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a state of mind in the reader which has long been associated 
with this terminology, and so receives credit for being 
what it' is not. 

Or, take the use of the term 'right.' What is the mean- 
ing of this word in the phrase 'might makes right'? In 
everyday speech, right has a specific connotation by virtue 
of its relation to an ideal order set over against nature. 
Possibly there is no justification for a moral philosophy of 
this kind. Yet it is beyond question that this much at 
least is what right means in the popular and even the 
cultivated mind. It is this which gives the word its pecu- 
liar significance in morality as distinguished, let us say, 
from its use in law. In the warfare morality right can of 
course have no such reference. ' Might makes right ' means 
in plain English, that there is no right at all; that what we 
call by that name is absolutely nothing more than a mode 
of behavior which the stronger, by virtue of his strength, 
has been able to force upon the weaker. But by saying 
'might makes right,' rather than 'right is a fiction,' a qual- 
ity is imported from a rival system which gives the doc- 
trine a moral flavor. Thus the illusion is fostered that 
morality still fives. Let the reader not be deceived by 
this delicate odor of sanctity; it is the perfume of a floral 
offering placed upon the bier of deceased morality in mem- 
ory of long association. 

Conditions are analogous as regards the practical con- 
sequences of warfare morality. As things are now, one of 
the most vital socializing forces is the widespread convic- 
tion that ruthless self-assertion is wrong. Conceding that 
this altruistic motive is often mixed with unconscious and 
sometimes with conscious self-seeking, it yet represents a 
genuine and positive force for the spread of mutual good 
will. I am not suggesting that this is the most desirable 
way of securing good will, but only that it does in fact 
accomplish this result. Now replace this conviction by 
the belief that it is a sign of weakness to consider the other 
man; that anything that can win its way is right, while 
wrong is a synonym of defeat, and is it not obvious that 
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the foundation of morality is gone? In the recent con- 
troversy between the coal operators and miners, a Penn- 
sylvania attorney who had helped to naturalize many of 
the miners, published a long plea to them. "I know you 
want to do what is right," he said. "That is why I appeal 
to you in this crisis." He then went on to show them how 
wrong it was to strike under the circumstances. The 
various statements made by the federal government and 
the labor leaders were likewise full of appeals to justice, 
fair play, honor, right, wrong, etc. Suppose these terms to 
be recognized as so much psychological ammunition in the 
warfare of antagonistic ideals. In that case, life would 
degenerate to the plane of international diplomacy, and all 
ethical appeals would become, what they are in interna- 
tional circles, scraps of verbiage that "give to airy nothing 
a local habitation and a name." 

This is not the end of the matter. The logic of the doc- 
trine pushes us a step further than Professor McGilvary's 
discussion takes us. Conflicts between ideals are not lim- 
ited to the two spheres just considered. They also take 
place in the life of the individual. Each individual is 
himself the theatre of conflicting desires. As we all know, 
some of life's deepest tragedies grow out of this type of 
conflict. If might makes right in the case of all other 
ideals, the same formula must be applicable here. The 
development of character is then no longer a problem in 
adjustment, "the finest of the fine arts," but consists in 
satisfying the strongest impulse. There may be an outcry 
at first due to previous habits of life, as in the case of other 
conflicts. Eventually, however, those aspects of the self 
which supported ideals that turned out to be doomed will 
either be buried or will adapt themselves to the change. 
Thus in time personality will be shaped in conformity with 
the successively triumphant impulses, and the result must 
be regarded as morally right. Taken together with the 
outcome of the doctrine when applied to the other situa- 
tions considered it should be unnecessary to repeat that 
such a moral philosophy leaves nothing for the word moral 
to connote. 
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I would not be understood to argue that warfare moral- 
ity is logically indefensible because it subverts morality. 
There is nothing I should so gladly part with as a moral- 
ity that cannot stand exposure to the air and light of truth. 
I wish simply to make the point that the 'might is right' 
doctrine does, as a matter of fact, render all moral ideas 
meaningless. And I wish to make this point not only or 
even primarily to call attention to the logical inconsistency 
of the doctrine (although it must be regarded as a serious 
defect in the theory that it can maintain its position only 
if some form of the moral philosophy it aims to subvert 
remains in force; that it can make out a case theoretically 
provided the doctrine is generally rejected in practice) but 
to raise the question whether the surrender of absolutistic 
morality does necessarily lead to the surrender of all 
morality. 

Well, then, is the ehmination of morality the only alter- 
native open to one who believes that "however it may be 
with the Absolute and his standards, we mortals, having 
no natural access thereunto, can make right and wrong 
out of such materials as are at our disposal and can very 
well make shift with the result"? Clearly not, if morality 
is relative to men's purposes. By whose compulsion must 
we define life in conformity with the so-called law of animal 
existence? Nor are we compelled to perpetuate the exist- 
ing hybrid of sentimentalism and superstition — so often 
called the only possible morality — which makes it permis- 
sible (just as warfare morality does) for those who acci- 
dentally enjoy a strategic advantage not only to extract 
the full pound of flesh from the less fortunate, but to mas- 
querade as superior beings by virtue of so doing. Why 
overlook the important word 'make'? We can make right 
and wrong out of the materials at our disposal. And we 
can make them in such wise that scrutiny enriches their 
meaning rather than dissipates it altogether. It is only 
necessary to stop thinking of morality as something that 
is, and to think of it as something that may be. 
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The way out is indicated by what we constantly do in 
the conflicts we have just been considering — the conflicts 
in the bosom of the individual. When an individual set- 
tles a conflict of his own ideals, he certainly does not ordi- 
narily let the various desires fight it out. There is often 
a struggle, and sometimes a particular impulse does a good 
deal of pushing and slugging, but, as a rule, the individual 
aims at an adjustment in which the various desires involved 
shall have consideration. The pressure of the community, 
his own 'larger' good, a 'remoter' good, any or all of these, 
and other considerations still may be brought in to check 
the force of immediate desire. That is to say, intelligence 
enters to adjust the conflict in the interest of a more com- 
prehensive whole. And this is accomplished through the 
creation of a new goal in which the ideals in conflict have 
some sort pf proportionate representation. This is the 
unique function of intelligence in crises of this sort. All 
that is necessary (and of course we have done it repeatedly) 
is to extend this method to conflicts between the ideals of 
different individuals, groups, and nations. The fallacy at 
the heart of warfare morality is this: it is taken for granted 
that intelligence has nothing to do with the selection of 
ends or ideals. The supposed function of intelligence is 
solely to guide men in the attainment of what they happen 
most to want. It has nothing to do with determining 
what is wanted. Intelligence is a kind of corporation 
lawyer for a captain of desire. It would not be impossible 
to show, if space permitted, that the natural history of 
intelligence shows that this is a quite erroneous concep- 
tion. The function of intelligence has been to find a way 
out of conflicts by creating a new end in which the con- 
flicting elements could find some manner of adjustment. 
Since a dogmatic statement must suffice, let it be that the 
essence of morality consists in just this application of 
creative intelligence to the warfare of ideals. 

It is striking that this was thought to be the function of 
morality by the very man who did more than perhaps 
anyone else to convince the world that struggle for exist- 
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ence is the rule of animal life. "Social Progress," said 
Huxley in the well-known Romanes Lecture for 1893, 
"means a checking of the cosmic process at every step and 
the substitution for it of another, which may be called the 
ethical process; the end of which is not the survival of 
those who may happen to be fittest, in respect of the whole 
conditions which exist, but of those who are ethically the 
best. . . . The practice of that which is ethically best 
— what we call goodness or virtue — involves a course of 
conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that which 
leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In 
place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint; 
in place of thrusting aside, or treading down, all competi- 
tors, it requires that the individual shall not merely respect, 
but shall help his fellows; its influence is directed, not so 
much to the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as 
many as possible to survive." But as in the case of the 
recent war, so in the battle over Darwinism, it was those 
who were in actual touch with the realities of the conflict 
who kept their heads. So we have from one of the fore- 
most pioneers of evolutionary biology a clean cut rejection 
of "evolutionary ethics," while many of the generation of 
thinkers who experienced only the echoes of the great bat- 
tle went mad with the idea of applying ultra-Darwinian 
philosophy to every phase and feature of life. It is from 
this madness that the coming generations must be saved. 
The youth of all lands must be led to see a better possi- 
bility; must be set on fire to invent the instruments of its 
actualization; must be assured the opportunity of securing 
the necessary moral, intellectual, and bodily equipment. 

This is not a simple task, but it is a glorious one, and not 
impossible. "It may seem an audacious proposal," to 
turn to Huxley once more, "thus to pit the microcosm 
against the macrocosm and to set man to subdue nature to 
his higher ends. . . ." And yet, "fragile reed as he 
may be, man," as Pascal says, "is a thinking reed: there 
lies within him a fund of energy, operating intelligently 
and so far akin to that which pervades the universe that it 
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is competent to influence and to modify the cosmic process. 
In virtue of his intelligence, the dwarf bends the Titan to 
his will. . . ." Who can review without emotion the 
long list of man's discoveries and inventions or contem- 
plate unmoved his triumph over all manner of material and 
social disaster? Nor has man been powerless to change 
his inheritance from savagery. "The intelligence which 
has converted the brother of the wolf into the faithful 
guardian of the flock," not only "ought to be able to do 
something towards curbing the instincts of savagery in 
civilized man," but has done so. Savages persist, and may 
be found even among the best families, but human nature 
is no longer savage. Except where galling, hopeless con- 
ditions of life, too long endured, lead at last to a violent 
outburst, a course of training, under experts, is required 
to revive on a large scale the emotional complex charac- 
teristic of the ape and tiger stage of human development. 
And we have not reached the end. We keep forgetting 
(though we know it well enough) that a human being, in 
his formative period, is not a simple affair; that he repre- 
sents a variety of potential saints and sinners. We know, 
too, that environment is a big factor in determining which 
characteristics shall atrophy and which shall develop and 
consolidate as the matured person. And we know that 
among the most powerful determinants is the moral atmos- 
phere which the developing character breathes. Let him 
breathe good will toward men and he becomes one person; 
let him breathe distrust of men and he becomes another 
person. "Who is to fight for my ideals," asks Professor 
McGilvary, "but myself and those who share them with 
me"? No one, of course — if life is viewed as a fight of 
everybody against everybody else. But view life as a joint 
endeavor to realize the richest possible total of ideals for 
everyone and the answer is very different. It then be- 
comes not only rational but good sportsmanship to en- 
deavor to realize one's own ideals in such manner that a 
like realization of opposing ideals is not made impossible. 
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Here, then, is the answer to the contention that might 
makes right: we will not have it so. We will make moral- 
ity to be something different. Since in morality our chief 
concern is not a description of things as they are but the 
realization of things as we would they might be, we will 
define right and wrong in accordance with the end we seek. 
And since the end we seek is the completest life for every 
human being, we will make morality the great instrument 
for the achievement of that end. Consequently we will 
say that to act morally is to aim at such an adjustment of 
conflicting ideals as will secure the greatest proportionate 
satisfaction of the ideals involved, and to act immorally is 
to close one's heart to ideals antagonistic to one's own when 
the two conflict. We will say, Adjustment makes Right. 
We will then aim to make such adjustments among the 
ideals relevant to the conflicts arising in the nearer as well 
as the more remote affairs of life, and will train youth in 
this philosophy by having them develop in an environ- 
ment where the exercise of this spirit is called for. And 
all the while we will more and more draw upon the invent- 
ive genuis of men to create the necessary social apparatus 
for its wider and profounder application. All this is not 
a simple matter, but it is a perfectly feasible program. 
And eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man what the joy and glory of life may 
become when we cease to think of morality as conformity 
to some absolute transcendental standard or to the law of 
the animal world but accept it as something to be created 
out of the impulses and desires of men through the applica- 
tion of creative intelligence to the conflicts of ideals. 

This principle of adjustment is of course far from novel. 
That is the hopeful thing about the situation. We have 
applied it again and again and are now applying it in small 
things and in great. There is no absolute standard in 
games, — yet the rules are not made in the process of the 
game by the stronger forcing his desires upon the weaker 
player. Tentative rules are mutually agreed upon, and 
victory according to these rules determines who wins. 
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Where 'might' interferes with this arrangement we call it 
unclean sport. There is no absolute legal code, — yet the 
most powerful of the contestants does not instruct the 
judge and jury and compel a decision in his favor. A legal 
code and a legal procedure, intended to do justice to the 
merits of the case, have gradually been evolved and the 
decision handed down in conformity with these establishes 
which contestant had the superior claim. Where it is 
suspected that might makes right in the law court, we talk 
of the perversion of justice and begin to fear for the stabil- 
ity of the commonwealth. The same principle has been 
applied in the establishment of commissions and arbitra- 
tion boards of various kinds, in disputes between labor and 
capital, in conflicts between nations. Indeed the history 
of civilization may be said to be, more than anything else, 
the record of a struggle to substitute settlement by con- 
ciliation for settlement by coercion in one after another 
sphere of our common life. In testimony of this, social 
discoveries, quite as wonderful as the great discoveries of 
science, mark the progress of the centuries from the earliest 
recorded society to the present. And if there have been 
periods of retrogression in the direction of savagery — as 
there have been — this has by no means demonstrated the 
superiority of coercion over conciliation, but only that 
good will, estranged for the time being from intelligence, 
was unable to become incarnate in practical form. It has 
been the failure to invent the means of adjustment that 
has led to the use of force. The progeny of reforms result- 
ing from the union of good will and intelligence is enor- 
mous, and few people will deny (to adapt James's words) 
that a vastly greater total number of ideals finds shelter in 
our civilized society than in the older savage ways. 

While the discovery of the means of adjusting conflict- 
ing claims has served to enrich life by contributing to the 
solution of the problem underlying conflicts, evidence is 
abundant that the warfare method has failed in just this 
respect. The slavery question, cited by Professor McGil- 
vary to prove his contention, is a good case in point. He 
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says that the Civil War settled the question of slavery. 
It would have been more correct to say that it abolished 
slavery. Settlement of the slavery question is another 
matter. That involved the race problem, which was the 
heart of the slavery problem. It was dread of the freed 
negro that blocked the early emancipation movements in 
the South. An indication of this feeling, and at the same 
time an attempt to deal with the situation rationally, was 
the organization of the African Colonization Society whose 
purpose was to remove the freed negroes to their original 
African home. The same sentiment found expression in a 
letter written by Madison near the close of his life. He 
wished he might have the power of magic. He would exer- 
cise it in turning all negroes white, and thus the slavery 
question would be solved in a day. Jefferson, too, would 
have been glad to see general emancipation but for the 
race aspect of the problem. "As it is," he said, "we have 
the wolf by the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor 
safely let him go. Justice is in one scale, and self-preser- 
vation in the other." Even at the outbreak of the Civil 
War, the best judgment of the South, as represented by 
such men as Lee, recognized slavery as a great evil, but 
because of the fact of race and color, insisted that sudden 
emancipation would not solve but complicate the situation. 
Moreover, by that time slavery had almost burned itself 
out with progressive soil exhaustion, which would shortly 
have compelled some form of gradual emancipation. 

The Civil War suddenly and violently abolished slavery. 
But the race problem remained. And the spirit engen- 
dered by the war refused to be satisfied with anything 
short of the social and political equality of black and white. 
Not even Lincoln, much as he wished to move slowly, 
could more than moderate the war-hatred of such men as 
Thaddeus Stevens. The North, flushed with victory, 
forced upon the South the problem of race equality, with 
the result that southern feeling toward the negro, which 
hitherto had been one of benevolent paternalism, was 
changed to the antipathy of fear. After but ten years of 
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"reconstruction" the North was compelled to recognize 
that the spirit of might could not solve the negro problem. 
It retired, leaving the negroes in the hands of a South 
alienated from them. We enjoy to-day the heritage of 
this application of warfare morality: the Jim Crow cars, 
the Grandfather clauses, the lynchings, the race riots, and 
most serious of all — the militant negro. In short, the 
race problem, which was the real problem underlying slav- 
ery, far from being settled by the war was made more 
acute than ever. The South still has its wolf by the ears, 
and a wolf excited to ferocity. 

One consideration in conclusion. Whatever may be the 
case with Professor McGilvary's moral philosophy as a 
whole, his emphasis upon self-realization as against the 
inhibition of desires appears to me sound and most impor- 
tant. Self-respect, not self-denial, is the greatest force 
available to those who are concerned for a more worthy 
social state. It is not less regard for self we need, but 
more. The only question is what kind of self is to be 
respected. Must it necessarily be the self that finds its 
realization in a mode of life which makes self-realization 
more difficult if not impossible for others? May it not be 
the self whose progressive development makes possible the 
increasing expansion of increasing numbers of other selves? 
A man in the heat of conflict may rule out consideration of 
all ideals opposed to his own and those of his group and 
act as if in a moral vacuum because, for the time being, the 
moral order has gone to pieces. But the man who pro- 
poses to act morally, or the moral philosopher who is a 
relativist has no such liberty. To him <dl ideals are val- 
uable, just because they are some one's ideals. Accord- 
ingly, if all of them are not realizable, as in this world they 
are not, and if no one ideal can be used as a standard, he 
will aim at an adjustment which sacrifies the least number. 
He will say with William James: The one unconditional 
commandment is "that we should seek incessantly, with 
fear and trembling, so to vote and act as to bring about 
the very largest total universe of good which we can see." 
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And he will give his active approval to every experiment 
calculated to discover the means of arriving at this goal in 
the concrete issues of life. The contention of the paper 
has not been that no ideal must go down. It is recognized 
that many must go down. The argument has aimed to 
show that the fundamental problem of morality is to secure 
the richest total of satisfied desire; that this end is defeated 
by the encouragement of a free for all fight among desires; 
and that the application of intelligence to conflicts, with 
the deliberate purpose of bringing all relevant ideals into 
the field of sympathetic appreciation and arriving at an 
adjustment which gives due weight to each of the con- 
flicting ideals, promises a far better issue than warfare. 
"With a little more patience," as Stevenson said, "and a 
little less temper, a gentler and wiser method might be 
found in, almost every case; and the knot that was cut by 
some fine heady quarrel-scene . . . might yet have been 
unwoven by the hand of sympathy." Working in this 
spirit we may yet redeem man from baseness and misery 
and glorify the insignificant speck in space we call the 
earth. 
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